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\ DPOSF RaAFRICA.. New Progre 


ARTIFICIAL BOUNDARIES, SPLIT TRIBES 
IRKSOME TO WEST AFRICAN LEADERS 


“Artificial boundaries drawn by 
European powers in West Africa may 
have become acceptable in most cases 
by long usage; but in [a] statement 
... on the Ghana-Togoland boundary, 
Dr. Nkrumah announced his intention 
of seeking a solution to problems cre- 
ated on the northern and western 
boundaries of Ghana by the division 
of tribes. 

“M. Olympio’s victory in the Togo- 
land elections has entirely altered his 
country’s relations with Ghana, and 
Dr. Nkrumah is now able to say that 
his Government will cultivate such 
good relations with the Government 
of French Togoland that the long- 


standing problem of the division of the 
Ewe people by the frontier can be 
partly solved by removal of irksome 
frontier restrictions, by a customs 
agreement, and by establishing com- 
plete freedom of movement without 
such formalities as travel documents. 

. Autonomy of the territories 
of French West Africa and independ- 
ence for Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 
brings the whole problem of frontier 
revision in West Africa into the open. 
Dr. Nkrumah has revealed his ideas, 
but other political leaders have theirs. 
For example, M. Sékou Touré, in 
French Guinea, has ideas about his 
frontiers with Liberia, and perhaps 


MAIL BAG 
To the Editor: 


I am writing to correct a mistake 
in the July issue, 1958, Vol. 3, No. 7 
of Africa Special Report. 


In the section entitled “Nigerian 
Political Squabbles Continue” (p. 12) 
you had this to say—“Included among 
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these are two federal ministers to be 
reckoned with, Chief Kola Balogun, 
Federal Minister of Research and In- 
formation and the NCNC’s only Yo- 
ruba leader, .. .” 

I wish to point out that Chief Kola 
Balogun is not the NCNC’s only Yo- 
ruba leader. It might interest you to 
know that the following NCNC lead- 
ers are Yorubas: 

Mr. T. O. S. Benson of Lagos is the 

NCNC Chief Whip in the Central 


Legislature, 
Mr. J. M. Johnson of Ibadan is a 
Federal Minister [of Labour, 


Welfare and Internal Affairs], 


Mr. J. A. Fadahunsi of Ilesha is a 
vice president of the NCNC. 


Until recently before his death 
Alhaji Adelabu was the 1st vice presi- 
dent and leader in the Western House 
of Assembly. 

Your publication certainly gave the 
suggestion that the NCNC was a 
tribal organization. It is certainly not 
true, 

Please could you correct the state- 
ment by publishing this in your next 
report. 

Thanks, 

Sincerely yours, 

Mang E. Obasi, 
University of Wisconsin 


In addition to these, Mr. Mojeed 
Agbaje recently has been appointed 
Mr. Adelabu’s successor as Chairman, 
Western Working Committee. —Ed. 


with Sierra Leone. The Sierra Leone- 
Liberia frontier, too, divides im- 
portant tribes; if the British Camer- 
oons is finally integrated into Ni- 
geria, there will be created a frontier 
problem with the French Cameroons 
which will be autonomous, and per- 
haps independent. Independent Ni- 
geria, if then it can look beyond its 
own internal frontier problems, may 
take a new interest in Dahomey, many 
of whose people are closely related 
to those of Western Nigeria. The re- 
ligious influence of the Sultan of So- 
koto and the Shehu of Bornu goes 
across the frontiers into French ter- 
ritory; but Northern Nigeria’s north- 
ern and western boundaries also 
divide people closely related. Auton- 
omy might lead to demands for fron- 
tier revision among the territories of 
French West Africa itself. 

“Two territories present special 
problems. The Gambia’s frontiers 
were, for a time in the last century, 
under constant discussion; it is un- 
likely that an autonomous Senegal 
will simply ignore the problem of the 
250 mile long ‘dagger’ thrust into its 
heart—for, apart from questions of 
prestige it does raise serious practical 
problems. The Spanish island of Fer- 
nando Po now depends almost entirely 
on Nigeria for workers for its planta- 
tions, and as the island lies only 20 
miles from the British Cameroons 
coast, somebody in Nigeria will some 
day ask whether the island should 
not be Nigerian. 

“There is no need for any of the 
cases we have mentioned to produce 
hostility, or even friction between the 
countries concerned, provided that all 
of them are frank. But much diplo- 
macy and skill will be needed in the 
years to come if the passing of 
colonialism is not to mean interna- 
tional tension in West Africa. The 
existence of all these potential bound- 
ary disputes emphasizes the need for 
creating in West Africa the biggest 
possible area of free movement and 
free trade so that the frontiers, how- 
ever illogical or irksome, will seem 
less important, and adjustments to 
them can be made gradually and 
peacefully. But there is no doubt that 
the advent of independence, just as it 
brings into the open internal differ- 
ences, emphasizes any resentment 
which might exist about international 
boundaries, since independence seems 
likely to make these boundaries per- 
manent and to emphasize problems of 
nationality. Dr. Nkrumah has done 
well to bring this problem out into the 
open; other West African leaders may 
not at present attach to the issue the 
importance he seems to, but we hope 
that when they sincerely feel a bound- 
ary revision is necessary, they will 
be frank about it at once, so that none 
of these problems is allowed to fester 
and later to poison relations between 
West Africa countries.” 


—Reprinted from West Africa 
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VEWS BRIEFS 


AFRICAN BUREAUS CREATED IN WASHINGTON AND MOS- 
COW-- The Congressional stamp of approval has 
been given to the State Department's proposal 
that an additional Assistant Secretary of 
State be created to handle a new Bureau of Af- 
rican Affairs. (The new unit was formerly 
part of the Bureau of Near East, South Asian, 
and African Affairs, headed by Assistant Sec- 
retary William Rountree.) 


Following up quickly on. the legislative ac- 
tion, President Eisenhower nominated Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, an experienced career officer 
now serving as Director General of the Foreign 
Service, for the African post. The Senate 
must now confirm the appointment. 


Fifty-eight year old Mr. Satterthwaite has 
served as diplomatic agent at Tangier, Ambas- 
sador to Ceylon, and director of the Office of 
Near East and African Affairs. . . . Meanwhile, 
the Soviet Union has also announced the crea- 
tion of a new Department of the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry to deal solely with African Affairs. 
The director will be A.A. Chvedov, until re- 
cently deputy chief of the Middle East Dept. 


According to the Soviet newspaper Izvestia, 
Mr. Chvedov began his new assignment by accom- 
panying the Ethiopian Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, Abebe Retta, on his recent tour of 
the Soviet Union. 


DE GAULLE HOPES TO "SELL" AFRICA -- With the 
amended draft of what may become the Constitu- 
tion of the Fifth Republic in his pocket, and 
Cabinet approvai behind him, French Premier 
Charles de Gaulle set out August 20 on a 12,00 
mile barnstorming tour of French Tropical if- 
rica. His object: to persuade 55 million Af- 
ricans -- or at least those who will vote -- 
to cast a "yes" ballot in favor of the new 
constitution and association with France in 
the referendum scheduled for September 28. 


De Gaulle is offering its African terri- 
tories a federal relationship with France and 
internal autonomy. The Africans have been 
warned that outright rejection of the consti- 
tution in the September vote will be consid- 
ered a vote for secession from the French Un- 
ion "at their own risk and peril." De Gaulle 
has made it clear that this "peril" is the end 
of vital French economic support. 


By the time de Gaulle had reached his sec- 
ond stop in Dakar, independence forces were 
recovering from the first shock of the Pre- 
mier's "either-or" challenge and were prepar- 
ing to make a fight for outright rejection of 
the new constitution. It was fast becoming 
clear that the French Federation of Autonomous 
Nations would not come into being as smoothly 
as had been expected in official Paris. 


There was still a chance that new changes 
might be introduced into the draft before its 
exact content is made public in late Septem- 
ber. General de Gaulle will not publish the 
final constitution on which the referendum 
will be held until after he returns from his 
visit to the African areas. 


It was generally assumed that he wants to 
get a first-hand impression of the temper of 


African opinion before setting the final phra- 
seology. Observers do not expect that even 
General de Gaulle's concern for a flexible po- 
litical mechanism would cause him to change 

his mind in equating "secession" with "inde- 
pendence," 


NKRUMAH'S TRIP HAILED AS SUCCESS -- Ghana's 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah was enthusias- 
tically welcomed home to Accra on August 8 aft- 
er his trip to the U.S., Canada, and Britain, 


There were many press tributes to the suc- 
cess of his journey, among the most glowing 
that of the London Economist: "Dr. Kwame Nkru- 
mah ... may well be satisfied with the results 
of his mission to the United States and Canada. 
Not only did he make, in his own person, the 
voice of independent West Africa heard, but he 
has also evidently done a shrewd stroke of busi- 
ness for Ghana in particular. 


“President Eisenhower ... now seems to have 
committed himself at least to a very thorough 
review of the possibility of reviving the 
Volta River hydroelectric-aluminum scheme, 
This scheme has always been near to Dr. Nkru- 
mah's heart; and though the wording of the 
Washington statement was cautious, the early 
arrival of a posse of American engineers and 
consultants seems certain ... Dr. Nkrumah has 
shown further finesse in threading his way 
through the cross-currents of world affairs to 
Ghana's advantage." 


FIRST ICFTU AFRICAN COMMITTEE CREATED -- The 
establishment of the first area unit grouping 
trade union organizations affiliated with the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions in East, Central, and Southern Africa, 
was the outcome of a trade union conference 
held in Dar-es-Salaam, July 26-28. 


Twenty delegates from the Sudan, Somalia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Mauritania, Madagascar, South- 
ern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and Tanganyika attended, 


The Conference: 

econdemned attempts to form company unions 
or unions based on religious groups, 

ecalled for a halt in the use of imported 
migrant labor where local labor is avail- 
able, 

proposed sending a delegation to Portuguese 
East Africa to study labor conditions there, 
expressed its regret at the labor pokicies 
of the Union of South Africa, 

erequested the Emperor of Ethiopia and Eri- 
trea to grant trade union rights, 

eand called for the support of workers in 
the free countries of Africa for the strug- 
gle of their fellow workers in the non-self- 
governing territories. 


TANGANYIKA GOES TO THE POLLS -- On September 8, 
Tanganyikans go to the polls for the first time 
to elect representatives in the British trus- 
teeship territory's Legislative Council. 


Five constituencies will be involved in the 
fall elections, but the other four constitu- 
encies (including Dar-es-Salaam) will vote 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
next year. By the fall of 1959, it is planned 
that 30 of the 33 representative members in 
the 67-man Council will have been chosen by 
popular election. Previously all 67 have been 
nominated by the Governor. 


Since it is British policy to develop Tan- 
ganyika as a multi-racial state, each constit- 
uency will be represented by an African, an 
Asian, and a European. This system of parity 
will be enforced in the election, with each 
voter required to cast three votes, distrib- 
uted equally among the three racial groups. 


Antagonism to this compulsory tripartite 
voting system is widely blamed for the small 
registration for this first election; only 
about 20 per cent of those eligible have re- 
gistered. Many voters complain that they are 
unfamiliar with the candidates of other races. 


Four parties will participate in the elec- 
tions -- the Tanganyika African National Un- 
ion and the African National Congress, both 
all-African groups; the Asian Association, 
and the multi-racial United Tanganyika Party. 


There is no political party in Tanganyika 
which solely represents European interests.Al- 
though tentative talks have been held during 
recent months concerning a possible merger of 
the moderate Tanganyika African National Union, 
headed by Julius Nyerere, and the United Tan- 
ganyika Party, nothing concrete has yet been 
achieved, The Kenya Weekly News sums up the 
present state of negotiations thusly: "One can 
hardly say that the engagement of a marriage 
has been announced -- but the two parties are 
at least beginning to go out together." 


KENYATTA'S FUTURE SPECIFIED -- Kenya's Gover- 
nor, Sir Evelyn Baring, has minced no words in 
replying to current rumors among Africans that 
Jomo Kenyatta would return to an active poli- 
tical life among his fellow-Kikuyus when his 
prison sentence is completed in 1960. 


The Governor told an audience of 3,000 at 
Kerugoya recently that it is the government's 
intention to impose rigid restrictions as to 
where he can live and what he can do. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRIAL PROCEEDS SLOWLY -- The mass 
treason trial of 92 persons arrested in 1956 
on a charge of trying to overthrow the state 
and replace it by a “Communist or some other 
state" got off to a slow start when it opened 
in Pretoria on August 1, 


The defence opened the proceedings by ask- 
ing that two of the three Supreme Court judges 
hearing the evidence excuse themselves because 
of previous participation in cases bearing on 
the treason trial. The case was postponed for 
a week to settle this matter, during which one 
of the two judges acceded to the defence re- 
quest, but the presiding judge rejected it. 


The trial reopened on August 11, and there 
was every indication that it would be a long 
one. The government case against the accused 
takes up 3 volumes weighing 4 pounds and con- 
taining some 100,000 words ... Meanwhile, in 
The Hague, the International Commission of Ju- 
rists, a non-governmental organization with UN 
consultative status, announced that it had 
sent an observer to the South African trial 
in response to complaints against the general 
nature of the charges and the trial procedure, 

-- Helen Kitchen 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER DIES 


Prime Minister Johannes G. 
Strydom, who led the Na- 
tional Party to a sweeping 
victory at the polls in the 
April 1958 general electim, 
died on August 24 of a heart 
ailment which had troubled 
him for many years, He was 
sixty-five. 


Strydom, son of a South 
African ostrich farmer, 
earned a law degree and 
turnéd from farming to pol- STRYDOM 


itics. By 1918 he was National Party secretary 
in the Transvaal, in 1929 elected to the nation- 
al Parliament, and given Cabinet rank as Minis- 
ter of Lands in 1948 when Dr. Malan's party 
came to power. Upon Malan's retirement in 1954, 
the party unanimously chose Strydom as Prime 
Minister. 


When Strydom's recent bad health prevented 
him from taking an active role in politics, 
Mr. Charles R. Swart, the Minister of Justice, 
was appointed acting Prime Minister, on August 
2 


VERWOERD CHOSEN TO SUCCEED 


Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd, 
Minister of Native Affairs 
since 1948 and deputy lead 
er of the National Party in 
the Transvaal, has been cho 
sen the new South African 
Prime Minister at a two 
hour parliamentary caucus 
of the ruling National Par- 
ty, September 2. Verwoerd 
was elected on the second 
ballot by a vote of 98-75 
over Theophilus E. Donges, 
Minister of the Interior, 

The new Prime Minister, who was sworn in of- 
fice September 3, has announced that there will 
be no changes in the present Cabinet and he will 
continue as Minister of Native Affairs until 
the end of this session, but stated that he in- 
tends to introduce legislation to increase the 
size of the cabinet from 14 to 16, 


Dr. Verwoerd, who has been called the chief 
architect of apartheid, is a psychologist by 
training, an ex-university professor and for- 
mer editor of Die Transvaler, an Afrikaner 
newspaper. The six-foot, 56-year-old leader 
is married and has seven children, -- S.A.B. 


VERWOERD 
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SPECIAL FEATURE: 


Proposal for 


N TROPICAL AFRICA, the growing mo- 

mentum of political change poses critical 
economic questions. Will the pace of econom- 
ic development be sufficient to foster stable 
government and viable economies in the 
states now emerging? Or, as the author fears, 
will the flow of capital and skilled technicians 
dry up at a time when assistance is most 


Africa 


Existing institutions are not adequate to 
provide Africa’s needs in the magnitude or 
with the urgency required, Dr. Rivkin con- 
tends. Here, he suggests a large new multi- 
nation effort, designed to help African 
leaders tackle the massive and challenging 
problems of internal development their 
countries face. But the initiative, he says, 
must come from Africa itself. 


urgently needed? 


By ARNOLD RIVKIN 


HE RUSH of political events 

in Africa since 1950 has cul- 
minated in the emergence of five 
independent states, Libya, the Su- 
dan, Morocco, Tunisia, and Ghana, 
and the federation of the Italian 
colony of Eritrea with Ethiopia 
under U. N. auspices. The Italian 
Trust Territory of Somaliland, last 
of the former Italian colonies in 
Africa, is scheduled to become in- 
dependent in 1960 pursuant to U. N. 
decision. There are also widespread 
expectations that 1960 will witness 
the independence of Nigeria and 
the largely self-governing territory, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The French Trust Ter- 
ritory in Togoland was accorded a 
large degree of internal self-gov- 
ernment and constituted the “Au- 
tonomous Republic of Togoland”’ in 
1957; and the French Trust Ter- 
ritory in the Cameroons was given 
a new “Statute” in 1957 conferring 
considerable powers of self-govern- 


ment and denominating the Terri- 
tory “a Trust State.” Ever since 
the Brazzaville Conference of 1944, 
the vast territories that constitute 
French West and Equatorial Africa 
have increasingly developed internal 
self-government, and they are 
rapidly approaching full autonomy. 
The hostilities in Algeria are more 
than three years old and are rapidly 
approaching a climax. 

The outlook for the middle-range 
future is that the pace of political 
development is likely to accelerate 
rather than abate. A critical ques- 
tion is whether economic growth 
can attain sufficient momentum to 
match the quickening pace of politi- 
cal change. 

The post-World War II period 
ushered in a series of economic de- 
velopment plans in the dependent 
African territories. In the French 
and British territories significant 
financing for development of the 
public sectors of the economies has 


been provided by the metropoles. 
In “Afrique Noire” France has 
been providing grants and loans 
totalling about 99 per cent of the 
cost of developing the public sec- 
tors; in British Africa the United 
Kingdom has been providing grants 
and loans totalling on the average 
between one-fifth and one-sixth of 
the cost of the development of the 
public sectors. There has also been 
a vital flow of administrative and 
technical personnel to the African 
territories from the metropoles to 
carry out the development plans. 
Independence and approaching in- 
dependence of African territories 
have begun to cast serious shadows 
over the continuation of uninter- 
rupted flows of critical public capi- 
tal and personnel, to say nothing 
of the flow of private investments 
from the metropoles and the two- 
way territorial-metropole trade 
flows. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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TRACTORS PRESENTED TO GHANA BY THE U.S. FIND USE IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES. 
HERE A POND IS BUILT IN THE KPONE AREA BY THE LOCAL CATTLE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


Orderly achievement of a ra- 
tional accommodation of the inter- 
ests and aspirations of the African 
territories and the European metro- 
poles looms increasingly as a major 
factor in the emergence of politi- 
cally independent and economically 
viable African states. Experience 
to date indicates that, even when 
a peaceful accommodation is 
achieved, existing institutional 
channels are not adequate to pre- 
vent serious interruption of many 
of the valuable Eurafrican eco- 
nomic ties. In fact, there is a dis- 
tinct danger of a drying-up of pub- 
lic and private capital flows as well 
as technical aid and personnel flows 
from the metropoles. The Sudan, 
Ghana, Morocco, and Tunisia have 
all experienced or seem likely to 
experience discernible interruptions 
in the flow of metropole capital and, 
in varying degrees, in the flow of 
technical assistance and personnel. 
Along with the curtailment or re- 
duction of capital flows from the 
metropoles, the territories achiev- 
ing independence have been de- 
prived of the explicit or implicit 
guaranties of the metropoles of 
their public borrowings from the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and other 
public and private sources. Ghana’s 
ability, for example, to borrow from 
the International Bank and on the 
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London money market is likely to 
be considerably less than that of 
the Gold Coast with a British gov- 
ernment guaranty. Thus, somewhat 
ironically, under existing institu- 
tional arrangements, at the very 
time independence is achieved and 
economic development becomes a 
primary concern of the indigenous 
authorities, the important capital, 
technical assistance, and personnel 
flows from the metropoles are 
placed in jeopardy. 


A PROPOSAL 


There is clearly a present need 
for new institutional arrangements 
(a) to preserve both existing flows 
of capital, technical assistance, and 
personnel from the metropoles to 
the territories and other mutually 
beneficial economic relations be- 
tween the two sides of the present 
colonial equation; and (b) to 
broaden and expand the free world 
base upon which the former terri- 
tories and still dependent territories 
can draw for economic and tech- 
nical assistance and personnel, to 
reflect the changing political re- 
lations between metropoles and ter- 
ritories, and to meet the likely in- 
crease in absorptive capacity of 
the African areas as they move 
forward on the economic develop- 
ment scale. 

In a recent article the author 
proposed a new multilateral organi- 


zation to meet these two major pur- 
poses.' The proposal suggests a 
flexible multilateral organization 
for extension of economic and tech- 
nical assistance to Africa, grouping 
the independent African countries, 
the United States, western Euro- 
pean countries (membership of the 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation), the dependent 
African territories in a relation- 
ship to be worked out with the 
metropoles, and other free world 
countries interested in African eco- 
nomic development. The proposal 
contemplates the extension of as- 
sistance on a bilateral basis or spe- 
cial consortium basis within the 
framework of the multilateral or- 
ganization. Hence, for example, a 
metropole could extend assistance 
to a former territory directly or in 
association with another free world 
nation. The United States could 
extend assistance to a dependent 
territory directly, or in association 
either with the metropole concerned 
or with other free world countries. 
Many other ad hoc groupings for 
providing capital and technical aid 
would be possible within the flex- 
ible multilateral framework. All ar- 
rangements would be made on a 
voluntary basis and directly be- 
tween participants, and hence would 
not involve in any degree a loss of 
identity or independence of action 
by any country or multinational in- 
stitution participating in the opera- 
tions of the new organization. 
The proposal contemplates build- 
ing on existing institutions and 
dovetailing their interests and oper- 
ations in the over-all interest of 
promoting the economic develop- 
ment of Africa. Thus, OEEC, the 
European Productivity Agency, the 
Commission for Technical Coopera- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara 
and its affiliates, the Scientific 
Council for Africa South of the 
Sahara and the Foundation for 
Mutual Assistance in Africa South 
of the Sahara, the overseas develop- 
ment fund of the European Eco- 
nomic Community (common mar- 
ket), and various bilateral arrange- 
ments are all thought of as special 
arrangements which could be ac- 
commodated within the framework 
of the loose multilateral organiza- 
tion envisaged in the proposal. In 
the case of international organiza- 
tions—as with individual countries 
—the proposal would not affect the 
authority or ability of a participant 


‘Arnold Rivkin, “An Economic De- 
velopment Proposal for Africa: A 
New Multilateral Aid Organization,” 
International Organization, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, 1958, pp. 303-319. 
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to act on the basis of its own initia- 


- tive and judgment. On the con- 


trary, through liaison and ex- 
changes of information, it would 
enable the international organiza- 
tions on the one hand and indi- 
vidual countries on the other to 
make development aid assistance 
decisions in light of all of the 
known development aid needs and 
available resources. 

The question of participation of 
the remaining dependent territories 
warrants special mention. Since it 
is important that the economic de- 
velopment of these territories pro- 
ceed hand-in-hand with their politi- 
cal evolution, it would be short- 
sighted to ignore the dependent ter- 
ritories on the ground that their 
economic development is an ex- 
clusive concern of the metropoles. 

Although arrangements for par- 
ticipation of the dependent terri- 
tories would necessarily reflect their 
constitutional and legal relation- 
ships with their respective metro- 
poles, it is of primary importance 
that such arrangements provide for 
a large measure of participation by 
the territories and easy transition 
by the territories to a status of full 
participation on the advent of in- 
dependence. Finally, it is important 
that the arrangements avoid any 
suggestion of undue metropole par- 
ticipation as a consequence of par- 
ticipation by the dependent terri- 
tories. 

The proposed organization would 
review development programs, as- 
sess capital, technical assistance, 
and personnel needs, assess avail- 
able internal and external resources, 
attempt to raise the required ex- 
ternal resources, and provide a mul- 
tilateral: coordinating framework 


_ within which bilateral and con- 


}sortium arrangements could be 
made for extending development 
assistance. The multilateral organi- 
zation would operate within a 
“Declaration of Principles” which 
would set forth the objectives of 
the organization in broad terms, 
i.e., inter alia, to promote economic 
development in Africa through 
democratic means and within the 
framework of free institutions. 
Finally, the proposal urges an 
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initiative by independent African 
states to bring such an organiza- 
tion into being. A preparatory con- 
ference is suggested to develop a 
Declaration of Principles and an 
organizational charter in the tradi- 
tion of the founding of OEEC in 
1948 as a precondition for the 
launching of the Marshall Plan. Ten 
years later, in 1958, there is a dis- 
cernible need, a fruitful precedent, 
and, it is to be hoped, the spark 
which will set off the energy and 
imagination necessary to turn Af- 
rican political leaders away from 
the distracting dangers of internal 
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factional strife and external irre- 
dentist adventurism and toward the 
massive and challenging problems 
of internal economic development 
of their countries. A clear indica- 
tion of free world willingness to 
establish a new multilateral organ- 
ization of the type proposed, ade- 
quately supported by funds and per- 
sonnel, would set the stage for an 
African initiative by demonstrating 
to the Africans the serious and 
long-term interest of the free world 
in their economic development. The 
essential spark—the initiative—to 
go forward with the new organiza- 
tion would be most effective if it 
came out of Africa. 


REACTIONS 


The first reaction to the proposal 
was obtained several months before 
its publication when the author, 
with the permission of the editor 
of International Organization, in- 
formally introduced its central con- 
cepts into the deliberations of one 
of the three panels at the recent 
American Assembly on “The United 
States and Africa,” held at Arden 
House May 1-4. The proposal re- 
ceived recognition in the final re- 
port of the Assembly in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The United States government 
should increase its economic aid 
to Africa. It should make greater 
use of multilateral arrangements, 


which are often more acceptable 
politically and psychologically to 
the recipient countries. Such ar- 
rangements could include aid 
through United Nations agencies 
and through flexible multilateral 
forms of cooperation among the 
United States, Western European 
countries, other free world na- 
tions and African states. Multi- 
lateral arrangements might help 
European-African economic re- 
lations, tap new sources of capital 
and personnel, and benefit our 
own relations with both Europe 
and Africa.’ 


The author has also received, 
both before and since publication, 
reactions from a good many inter- 
national affairs specialists and eco- 
nomic aid practitioners. The analy- 
sis of the need for a multinational 
approach of the type suggested and 
the institutional, operational, and 
functional aspects of the multi- 
lateral organization proposal have 
met with broad agreement. In dis- 
cussions—written and oral—three 
questions have occurred with some 
frequency. First, would it not be 
preferable to channel economic de- 
velopment assistance to Africa 
through the U. N.? Second, why 
single out Africa as an area for 
aid? Third, would the proposed or- 
ganization provide a suitable 
framework within which to provide 
on a long-term basis personnel— 
technicians and administrators—to 
newly independent African states 
which may request them? The bal- 
ance of this section treats with 
these three questions. 


WHY NOT THE U. N.? 


The proposed organization is not 
viewed as a competitor or rival of 
the U. N. Rather, it is viewed as an 
organization capable of coming into 
being in a timely fashion to meet 
a growing need for assistance for 
African economic development and 
in the absence of a world consensus 
which would enable the channeling 
of assistance to Africa through the 
U. N. of the magnitude or with the 
urgency required.* The establish- 

(Continued on Next Page) 


*The American Assembly, The 
United States and Africa, Columbia 
University, New York, June 1958, 
p. 243. 


*In a recent article a British Tech- 
nical assistance practitioner with in- 
ternational agencies urges the estab- 
lishment of SUNFED, and goes on to 
state, “But the whole enterprise should 
be as free from political interference 
and logrolling as is the World Bank, 
and it should be directed by men of 
the same calibre... . But such men 
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ment this year of the new U. N. 
Special Projects Fund with a budg- 
et of $100 million is a modest al- 
ternative to or intermediate step 
towards the oft proposed multi- 
billion dollar special U. N. Fund 
for Economic Development (SUN- 
FED). The Special Projects Fund 
is the most advanced level of 
agreement on economic develop- 
ment assistance the U. N. has been 
able to reach after years of con- 
sideration. There seems to be no 
reason to tie development assist- 
ance to Africa to this snail’s pace 
and mouse’s size if a reasonable 
alternative exists.’ 

The resolutions adopted at the 
Accra Conference of eight inde- 
pendent African states in April 
1958 have been cited frequently as 
the most persuasive evidence of 
the expressed preference of inde- 
pendent African states for chan- 
neling economic assistance through 
the U. N. A careful study of the 
eleven resolutions and final “Dec- 
laration” of the Conference sug- 
gests that the expressed preference 
attributed to the African states is 
as much—or more—a preference 
of the individual commentators as 
of the African states. As a matter 
of fact, the African countries 
stated no preference for the U. N. 
or any other specific channel as 


cannot be subjected to the control and 
supervision of a body like the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. To insist on this last point 
does not mean that aid for develop- 
ment should or can be divorced from 
politics. On the contrary, it is pre- 
cisely because the whole enterprise 
is so heavily charged with political 
dynamite that bodies like ECOSOC 
should be kept out of it.” (Emphasis 
supplied.) David Blelloch, “Some 
Problems of Aid for Development”, 
Civilisations (Brussels), Vol. VIII 
(1958), No. 1, pp. 45-46. The author 
does not examine why the “World 
Bank” is “free of political interfer- 
ence and logrolling.” It is appropriate 
to note here two obvious and relevant 
differences between the Bank and 
ECOSOC: (1) the Soviet Union is 
not a member of the Bank; and (2) 
the Bank has a system of weighted 
votes—weighted to reflect the size of 
a country’s contribution or subscrip- 
tion to the Bank’s capital. 


‘SUNFED was first recommended 
by a U. N. committee of experts in 
1951, and has since that time been 
the subject of annual consideration in 
one forum or another of the U. N. 
In the judgment of a noted French 
authority, “Quoiqu’il arrivé, le S. U. 
N. F. E. D. a trés peu de chances de 
réunir demain les sept 4 dix milliards 
de dollars par an, envisagés en 1951. 
Il sera beaucoup plus modeste.” Luc 
Fauvel, “L’O.N.U. et Les Pays In- 
suffisamment Développés”, Annales 
Africaines de 1956 (Dakar). 


the means for receiving economic 
assistance. The resolutions are 
significantly silent on the subject 
of channels. They are quite clear 
on the type of assistance sought. 

The resolution most in point, 
“Resolution on Economic and So- 
cial Matters” (Agenda Item 2), 
recommends “The establishment of 
a Joint Economic Research Com- 
mission ... (e) to lay down pro- 
posals by which Independent Afri- 
can States can receive foreign cap- 
ital and employ foreign experts, 
and to encourage cooperation with 
other countries in such manner as 
not to affect their independence, 
sovereignty and unity.” (Empha- 
sis supplied.) The Joint Commis- 
sion could under this resolution be 
the African agency for taking the 
hoped-for initiative to bring about 
the founding conference of the 
proposed multinational organiza- 
tion for African economic develop- 
ment. There is a near identity be- 
tween the resolution’s recommen- 
dation and the prospectus of the 
suggested new organization. 

The only references to the U. N. 
in the resolutions and the ‘“Decla- 
ration” of the Accra Conference 
are unexceptional, e.g., a recom- 
mendation “to strengthen their 
cooperation with the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations and 
especially with the newly proposed 
Economic Commission for Africa’”’; 


the Conference “urges the United 
Nations to ensure that the African 
Nations are represented equitably 
on all international bodies con- 
cerned with the problems of dis- 
armament”; the African states 
“solemnly reaffirm our unswerving 
loyalty to the Charter of the United 
Nations. . . .”; the Conference 
pledges ‘to promote coordinated 
industrial planning either through 
our own individual efforts and/or 
through cooperation with Special- 
ized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions.” 


In the final ’’Declaration” of the 
Accra Conference the independent 
African countries pledged them- 
selves “to: take measures . . . to 
encourage the investment of for- 
eign capital and skills provided 
they do not compromise the inde- 
pendence, sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of our States.” 
In short, the independent African 
states are for aid without “strings” 
which would interfere with their 
political independence. The Sudan- 
ese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in defining the “broad outlines” of 
the Sudan’s foreign policy at the 
opening session of the Accra Con- 
ference stated the position on 
“strings” or compromising condi- 
tions as follows: 


Acceptance of Foreign economic 
assistance and loans which do 


OVERSEAS ECONOMIC 
Chart shows grants and loans for development made available to sub-Sahata Africaithe Wor 
from 1947 to 1955 (lightface type) and from 1956 on (boldface type) sti 
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Development 
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not derogate from the Independ- 
ence and the Sovereignty of the 
Sudan; and refusal of offers of 
conditional aid or loans which 
might warrant any foreign in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs 
of the country.° 


Bilateral aid arrangements are 
acceptable to the African states on 
this basis. It is more than likely 
that a multinational aid organi- 
zation of the type envisaged, out- 
side the U. N., which operates on 
this basis would be preferable to 
bilateral arrangements to the Afri- 


“Opening address by H. E. Sayed 
Mohammed Ahmed Mahjlub, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Sudan, at the 
Accra Conference, April 15, 1958, 
Ghana Government Press Release 
April 15, 1958. In this regard the 
most dramatic recent example of the 
‘ strings attached to Soviet aid is the 
suspension of Soviet aid to Yugoslavia 
1 for five years as a reprisal for Yugo- 
’ slavia’s insistence on the principle 
that “the roads and conditions of 
, Socialist development are different in 
fe different countries.” The Yugoslavia 
~) Communist newspaper Borba said in 
f the midst of the controversy culmin- 

ating in the Soviet Union’s unilateral 
. decision to suspend aid on May 16, 
“ 1958, “They [the Soviet Union] know 
n very well that the acceptance of aid 
am from the United States in no way 
bound the hands of Socialist Yugo- 
slavia in the determination of her 
internal and foreign policy,” reported 
in The New York Times, May 30, 
1958. 


DRMENT FUNDS FOR AFRICA 


can states. It would provide them 
with a broader and more varied 
base to draw upon; it would go a 
long way toward reducing the con- 
fusion arising from the multiplic- 
ity of uncorrelated existing bi- 
lateral and international develop- 
ment and technical assistance pro- 
grams; it would allow for under- 
developed countries to give as well 
as receive aid when they have a 
contribution to make; it would al- 
low for a channel through which 
mutually beneficial economic ties of 
the pre-independence period could 
be preserved with suitable adapta- 
tions; and in all likelihood it would 
be able to mobilize and increase 
the resources available in the free 
world for economic development in 
Africa. 


WHY AFRICA? 


The swift political passage of 
various African areas from de- 
pendence to independence since 
1950 has outstripped the pace of 
economic development. This uneven 
progress creates the serious possi- 
bility of instability and widespread 
disillusionment in the newly in- 
dependent states. Not only is the 
economic situation the same the 
day after independence as the day 
before, but also it is likely to dete- 
riorate a year after independence 
from what it was a year before 
independence unless timely steps 


ata Africefthe World Bank, and government agencies of Britain, France, and the United States 


igures areMatistics made available by the respective agencies and have been converted into dollars.) 
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ye lopment technical or Administration Development 
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Development 
French Equatorial Africa 139,655,200 
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of 135,200,000 
Africa 25,000,000 
124,625,708 2,214 2,920,400 
783,38 70,676 1,324,408 


are taken to provide some of the 
development assistance vital to ob- 
viate an interregnum in develop- 
ment which all too readily could 
become stagnation. Hence, there is 
the need. 

To the extent the question im- 
plies “Why Africa over other 
areas?” the answer is to be found 
in Africa’s late emergence on the 
world scene. Rightly or wrongly, 
Africa’s belated appearance as a 
factor in world affairs has tended 
to cause it to be considered as a 
unit. At the Accra Conference the 
independent states reflected this 
tendency. The Resolution on Eco- 
nomic and Social Matters sets as 
one of its premises “that Africa 
could be developed as an economic 
unit.” In the action part of the 
Resolution there is heavy stress on 
trade among African states, “‘com- 
mon industrial planning,” “coordi- 
nating of economic planning in 
each State towards the achieve- 
ment of an All-African economic 
cooperation,” etc. 

Related to this last point is a 
prevailing feeling in the free world 
that Africa is one area in which the 
lead time, although sharply dimin- 
ishing pari passu with the speed 
of development, is still adequate 
to permit some advanced and sys- 
tematic planning with respect to 
the extension of external assistance 
to assist internal economic develop- 
ment. Such planning, if timely, 
could go a long way toward avoid- 
ing the possibility of abrupt dis- 
ruption of economic growth which 
now looms as a likely consequence 
of political change outdistancing 
the development of new institu- 
tional channels and arrangements 
relating to economic development. 

From the point of view of prece- 
dents, the outstanding postwar ones 
in the foreign economic assistance 
field are regional in character, the 
Marshall Plan in western Europe 

(Continued on Next Page) 


“For example: “When Ghana’s Am- 
bassador Daniel A. Chapman formally 
presented to the United Nations 
Secretariat copies of the declaration 
and resolutions passed by the first 
conference of independent African 
states held in Accra, in April this 
year, he was merely signaling the 
fact that Africa—‘Native” Africa— 
had at last come of age. ... The 
establishment of ECA [Economic 
Commission for Africa] ... is the 
first step towards getting Africa into 
the main current of international life 
as a distinct, as contrasted with a 
subsidiary, economic entity.” “Africa 
Alive”, The Economic Weekly (Bom- 
bay), Vol. X, No. 21, May 24, 1958, 
pp. 695-698. Cf: “Accra’s Economic 
Resolution”, West Africa, No. 2143, 
May 10, 1958 p. 441. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
African Studies 


Northwestern University Press an- 
nounces the first book in a series on 
Africa to be published by the North- 
western University press under the aus- 
pices of the University’s Program of 
African Studies. Like the Program it- 
self, the series will be interdisciplinary 
and will include works in all relevant 
fields of the social sciences and the 
humanities. In expanding its teaching 
and research activities to include a 
publication series, the Program of Af- 
rican Studies takes a further step in 
meeting its mandate to make available 
to scholars and the general public ac- 
curate, first-hand knowledge about Af- 
rica. Support for the Program has come 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Ford Foundation. Sub- 
scribers to Africa Special Report are 
offered these volumes at a special dis- 
count of 25 per cent. 


Just published 


DAHOMEAN 
NARRATIVE 


By Melville J. 
and Frances S. Herskovits 


presents one of the largest collections 
of African myths and tales that has 
been published to date. The 155 sto- 
ries include examples of the principal 
types of narrative in Dahomey, West 
Africa. They include myths describing 
the Exploits of the Gods; Tales of 
Divination; Hunter Stories; tales of 
twins, orphans, and the abnormally 
born that make up the Enfant Terrible 
category; stories about Y, the trickster; 
“Historical” Tales; Tales of Women; 
and Explanatory and Moralizing Tales. 
The texts are preceded by an analytical 
Introduction of 112 pages. 
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and the Colombo Plan in southeast 
Asia. The U. N. Economic Com- 
missions, including the new one 
for Africa, reflect the same tend- 
ency of regional approaches, in 
the first instance, to economic 
problems. 

Finally, vast though the problems 
of economic development in Africa 
are, they appear to be of relatively 
manageable proportions in terms 
of organizing the extension of mar- 
ginal external assistance to Africa, 
as distinct from all underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The addition of 
other geographic areas, already in 
one way or another involved or 
likely to be involved in special 
regional or bilateral assistance ar- 
rangements, would probably un- 
duly complicate the problem of ex- 
tending developmental assistance 
to Africa without contributing 
substantially to the resolution of 
the developmental problems of the 
other areas. 


MULTINATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE? 


The proposal contemplates and 
stresses the supply of technical 
assistance and personnel. It does 
not specifically suggest an inter- 
national or multinational Civil 
Service for Africa. There is, how- 
ever, nothing in the proposal which 
is incompatible with such a Service 
if the African states wish it. On 
the contrary, the proposed organi- 
zation, with its emphasis on re- 
gional development, research, and 
training, might be a suitable frame- 
work within which to develop a 
special corps of technicians and 
administrative civil servants to 


HEADQUARTERS: 1234 20th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, 4 

New York Office: 345 East 46th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

West Africa Office: P.O. Box 2192, Accra, 
Ghana. 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
African-American Institute. a private, non-profit 
erganizction incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 
lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include scholarship programs, 
teacher placement in Africa, and a variety of 
lecture, information and visitor services. 


meet the requirements of Africa 
if the independent states indicate 
a desire for such a development. 


In view of the U. N.’s inability 
to develop such a Service in the 
more than ten years since it was 
first broached by its first Secretary 
General, it may be that the sug- 
gested multinational organization 
could serve as a reasonable alterna- 
tive here, too. Much of what has 
been said about a lack of consensus 
with respect to SUNFED may also 
be applicable to proposals for a 
U. N. Civil Service to meet an eco- 
nomic development need. 


A FINAL WORD 


On the basis of reactions to date 
to the multilateral organization 
proposal, the author believes there 
is an affirmative interest among 
international affairs specialists and 
economic aid practitioners in the 
United States in a serious and 
thorough-going examination of the 
proposal for a new multinational 
organization for African economic 
development. The resolutions of the 
Conference of Independent African 
States at Accra suggest to the 
author that the proposal, which 
not only does not threaten “the 
independence, sovereignty, and ter- 
ritorial integrity” of the African 
states, but on the contrary, is de- 
signed to strengthen their inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and terri- 
torial integrity, would not fall on 
deaf ears. In any event, to judge 
from the quality and volume of. 
comments received, the proposed 
multilateral approach appears to 
be provoking discussion of a range 
of problems important to economic 
development in emergent Africa. 
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Challenges to Federation in Central Africa 


A Special Report on African Opposition in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


By CHANNING B. RICHARDSON 


HE CENTRAL AFRICAN FEDERATION came into 

being in 1953 when Southern and Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland were merged into a new federal state. 
Southern Rhodesia has been a self-governing Colony since 
1923. The two northern territories have been Protectorates 
under the administration of the Colonial Office since 1924 
and 1891 respectively. The new Federation is a long step 
towards total independence, a status greatly desired by all 
of the 275,000 European residents. When this independence 
comes, possibly as early as 1960, the Federation will be- 
come a fully self-governing Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth, and Colonial Office control over the two 
northern territories will be a thing of the past. 

Opposition to its establishment and, even more, to the 
probability of independence for the Federation has steadily 
been expressed by the leaders of its 7,000,000 Africans. 
Currently this opposition finds its strongest expression in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. There, as far as can be 
judged, the vast majority of the 5,000,000 Africans and 
their leaders do not accept the Federation as an accom- 
plished fact. Their increasingly intense dissatisfaction with 
the new arrangements and their fears for the future will 
play important roles in the discussions to be held in 1960 
between all governments concerned in regard to the grant- 
ing of Dominion status to the Federation. The reasons and 
reasoning behind this opposition strike at the heart of 
many African political problems, and have a relevance that 
extends beyond the two territories themselves. 

For many years differing kinds of political unions or 
amalgamations had been proposed for British areas in 
centfal and southern Africa. The present Federation took 
shape during the years 1949-1953 in a lengthy series of 
conferences and public discussions held in Africa and 
London. The chief motivation was probably an economic 
one, it being convincingly argued that federating the three 
territories would bring substantial advantages to each. 
Southern Rhodesia was to gain by sharing in the copper- 


PROF. RICHARDSON is with the Department of Government, Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, New York. He studied and traveled in Africa 
in 1957 and 1958 under Fulbright and Ford grants. 


rich resources of Northern Rhodesia. The latter was to 
gain by being attached to the larger white and industrial- 
ized population of Southern Rhodesia. Nyasaland, a land 
whose only major resource is the export of her surplus 
labor, was to gain financial strength so that more schools 
and roads could be built there. All were to gain from 
improved communications and the ability of a larger and 
stronger political unit to find much needed development 
capital from overseas. Five years of experience have proven 
these economic arguments for federation to have been 
sound. 

The political purposes behind the move to merge the 
three territories were a bit more difficult to ascertain and 
were, in addition, conflicting. It is safe to say, however, 
that thinking people in both central Africa and London 
saw it as an opportunity to create a new type of political 
entity which would steer clear of the extremisms of black 
nationalism on one hand and apartheid on the other. Cor- 
rectly assessing the realities of the situation, these people 
saw in the new Federation the last chance in Africa for 
the white man to invent a political system under which a 
permanently settled white minority could live in harmony 
with a permanent African majority. 

To this end, the new Federal Constitution clearly states 
that “partnership” between the races is the official policy 
of the new government. Further, there was established an 
African Affairs Board to give special protection to Afri- 
can interests. Africans were to sit in the new Federal 
Legislative Assembly. On the other side of the political 
fence, it is only fair to add that many Europeans supported 
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federation as the only means by which the creation of 
all-black republics in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
could be avoided. Federation and, later, total independence 
were to be the devices by which Colonial Office control over 
the two northern territories was to be eliminated. 

The debates and discussions centering around the wisdom 
and possibility of federation were carried out almost 
entirely by and among Europeans. African leaders and 
African public opinion, which so closely follows them, 
played no direct role in them. No Africans from Northern 
Rhodesia or Nyasaland attended any of the official confer- 
ences, but they did make their attitudes known. In various 
representative councils in the northern territories, African 
leaders frequently stated their objections to federation, but 
were listened to only by their own people. All the fears of 
domination by Southern Rhodesia, noted below, were re- 
peatedly aired. Leadership of the movement for federation 
was in the hands of two men, Sir Godfrey Huggins (later 
Lord Malvern) and Roy Welensky (later Sir Roy). Both 
were—and are—felt by the Africans to be reluctant to 
further African political or economic advance. Both are 
known for their determination to keep all possible controls 
in the hands of the Europeans. 

Opposition to the proposed move among the Africans 
was also strengthened by the fact that the District Com- 
missioners in the two Protectorates remained neutral dur- 
ing the discussions. Since sixty years of contacts with the 
D.C.s had taught the African to respect their sense of 
justice and understanding, this silence became a cause for 
alarm. If, as is alleged, some D.C.s openly told their peo- 
ple that federation would be bad for them, the net effect 
would have been to increase suspicions already aroused 
by the Africans’ own leaders. 


AFRICAN FEARS NOT ALLAYED 


Thus in the discussions leading up to the establishment 
of the Federation in 1953, Africans were given no oppor- 
tunity to record their feelings except by boycotting con- 
ferences or by speaking to their own groups. Ninety-five 
per cent of their discoverable public opinion was against 
federation. Their fears were not allayed. The manner in 
which federation was achieved left a deposit of suspicion. 
By 1953 seeds of distrust, even towards the Colonial Office, 
had been sown. 

An apolitical African in Northern Rhodesia recently 
gave a visitor a comment which exhibits a second reason 
for opposition to federation. “We do not want federation; 
what we want is to remain in the hands of the Colonial 
Office until such time that we are ready for self-govern- 
ment”. To many Americans, brought up in our anti- 
imperialism school of thought, it comes as something of a 
shock to find the Colonial Office still regarded with trust 
as a liberal institution. Yet it is this trust, coupled with 
fear of Southern Rhodesian racial attitudes, which explains 
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much of the oposition to the Federation which exists today 
in the northern territories. 

Needless to say, Britain has never officially stated that it 
intended to grant independence to either territory. Nor 
has it even clearly defined its political goals in specific 
terms. It has, however, frequently announced that in Brit- 
ish dependencies the interests of the Africans were para- 
mount—a statement which no Southern Rhodesian govern- 
ment could or would make. The Colonial Office, further, has 
made general statements of its policy to prepare dependent 
peoples for self-government. And, of course, there are the 
examples of Ghana and Nigeria. The impact of these facts 
was to allow some of the more advanced African leaders, 
in Nyasaland especially, to begin to hope that they might 
become the Nkrumahs of a new black state. Federation has 
not completely killed that hope. 


A third and more specific source of the opposition in the 
two northern territories is the daily, visible contrast be- 
tween both the restrictions and freedoms of Africans there 
and Africans in the Colony to the south. To the outside 
observer the differences in racial policies and practices be- 
tween the areas are quite slight and the similarities more 
marked. But the African in the north tends to see and 
exaggerate the differences. To him they indicate that he 
enjoys a much superior position as compared to his brother 
in Southern Rhodesia. He overlooks any affirmative step 
in race relations to the south. He is certain that when 
Dominion status comes, the 190,000 whites there, and their 
racial attitudes, will dominate the entire Federation. He 
will be left without the protection of the Colonial Office to 
face a system he calls apartheid. 


Southern Rhodesian racial policies are not as bad as 
most Africans in the northern territories believe. Nor are 
they as liberal as those existing in the north. Southern 
Rhodesia was conquered from hostile tribes. Europeans 
no living there had parents murdered in the Matabele 
uprisings of 1896 and remember with fear and anger 
stories told them of ambushes and savage warfare. Also 
many settlers in the Colony have come from the Union of 
South Africa and carried with them the Union’s racial 
attitudes. Thus Southern Rhodesian racial policies have 
been aimed at suppression of tribal wars and at security 
for the European. This has meant more direct control 
over the African. It has meant a pattern of segregation 
in land use and control, of stern paternalism. It is indeed 
fair to say that most of the racial legislation of the 
Union of South Africa finds its way into the statute books 
of the Colony. Talk about political rights, representation 
or job advancement for the African has never been con- 
spicuous in Southern Rhodesia. The one European who 
tried it recently, Mr. Todd, former Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, was forced to resign his office. The 
lesson has not been lost in the north. These are the 
features upon which the African in the two northern 
territories dwells, neglecting the advances in soil use, 
education or health which have been made. 


NORTHERN AFRICAN STRESSES OWN GAINS 


He much prefers to point out that in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland he is given wide opportunities to partici- 
pate in responsible local governments, in representative 
political councils. He is proud of his system of all-African 
courts with both civil and criminal jurisdiction over some 
matters, and with an African appellate court. Over 97% 
of the land in Northern Rhodesia and over 87% of the 
land in Nyasaland is held in trust for him. This compares 
with something over 50% of the total land of Southern 
Rhodesia held by the European including a much larger 
fraction of the more productive land. In the two northern 
areas African labor unions are officially accepted and are 
legal. The local African National Congresses are recog- 
nized by the Colonial Governors and even consulted from 
time to time. Neither is the case in the Colony. Pass laws 
are almost non-existant in many areas of the two Pro- 
tectorates; they are strict and strictly enforced in the 
Colony. In the north segregation of land use and residence 
is much less visible and less harsh. There are fewer 
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barriers to the African’s attempts to raise himself into 
the mechanic or artisan class. There are more secondary 
and technical schools available to him. Fewer discourtesies 
are faced in the shops, stores and post offices. Civil Service 
openings lead to higher positions. In the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislative Council there are four Africans 
out of a total membership of 26. In Nyasaland there are 
five out of a total of 22. There are none in the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament. So it is that the Northern African, 
laying stress on these highly selected facts, feels the con- 
trast between his position and that of his brother to the 
south. He feels he is far better off with the Colonial Office 
to guard him. 


GOVERNMENT SPURS EUROPEAN SETTLEMENT 


Two developments within Federal politics re-enforce 
the attitudes described above. The Federal Government, 
headed by Sir Roy Welensky, is doing its utmost to bring 
more European settlers into the country. Laying particu- 
lar emphasis upon the importing of skilled mechanics 
and artisans, it has even chartered special planes for the 
flight from London to Salisbury for this purpose. During 
1957 it brought in a total of 22,200 Europeans of all 
types. As this effort is being made just at the time when 
the African is trying to become an artisan or mechanic, 
its effect on him may easily be judged. 

The second development concerns the African Affairs 
Beard, the board of review placed in the Federal Constitu- 
tion to provide safeguards for the African. It is given 
the power to designate proposed legislation as “differ- 
entiating”, i.e., discriminatory against the African, and to 
object to it. If it does so, the proposed bill is reserved for 
debate in the House of Commons and approval there. 
The Board has used this power twice, both times in 1957. 
Twice it has been overruled and legislation which it deemed 
“differentiating” has become law. Few if any Africans 
now believe that the Board can play an important or 
effective role as guardian of their interests. 

In the meantime there is a good deal of loose talk in 
the northern territories about ‘unscrambling’ the Federa- 
tion. One of the “differentiating” measures unsuccessfully 
opposed by the African Affairs Board is a franchise 
proposal which, among other things, gives the vote for the 
first time in Federal elections to the British Protected 
Person, the African, in the northern areas. It is estimated 
that perhaps as many as 25,000 Africans might meet 
the high qualifications. However, both African National 
Congresses in the areas have called for a boycott of the 
coming 1958 Federal elections. It remains to be seen how 
effective the call will be. There is also talk that Nyasaland’s 
real future lies in a federation with Tanganyika and 
Uganda to the east and north. This all-black federation 
seems to be attractive to many. 

Finally, a new interracial political party, the Consti- 
tution Party, has arisen in Northern Rhodesia and enjoys 
its main strength there and in Nyasaland. It has publically 
proclaimed that federation was an unjustified step and 
that it will be against the granting of Dominion status 
in 1960 unless large changes in racial policies and atti- 
tudes are made. Another source of support for African 
opposition is the announced attitude of the Labour Party, 
its visiting Parliamentarians and its Party newspapers. 
Their steady streams of criticism of the Federation do 
much to keep the political pot boiling in the north. 

In conclusion, it may be said that African opposition to 
the Federation, and to complete independence for it, 
stems from many sources. It finds its sharpest expressions 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is unbalanced, 
emotional and highly selective in the arguments it uses. 
Its echoes can be heard clearly in Kenya and Tanganyika, 
in the neighboring Congo and in the Union of South 
Africa. It is also supported by many valid fears and 
criticisms. If these can be met quickly and fairly by 
responsible European leadership in the Federation, all 
Africa will profit. No easy solutions to mass suspicions 
of this type can ever be found, but if an honest beginning 
can be made in central Africa, the case for democracy 
will be immeasurably strengthened. Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland hold the key. 
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U. S. SELLS MORE, BUYS LESS IN AFRICA IN 1957 


The total value of United States 
exports to Africa rose by about 14 
percent between 1956 and 1957— 
from $542,800,000 in 1956 to $598,- 
400,000 in 1957. Total U. S. imports 
from Africa dropped by 2.6 percent 
during the same _ period—from 
$578,000,000 in 1956 to $563,700,- 
000 in 1957. (These figures exclude 
Egypt and the Sudan, and are ad- 


justed to exclude vessel registry). 

The Union of South Africa re- 
mained by far the leading African 
market for U. S. exports, account- 
ing for $278,300,000 or nearly half 
of Africa’s total purchases in this 
country. The Belgian Congo ($56,- 
100,000) and Morocco ($46,000,- 
000) ranked as the United States’ 
second and third most important 


customers in Africa. 

The primary African sources of 
United States imports were the 
Belgian Congo with $103,100,000, 
South Africa with $100,900,000, the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land with $52,000,000, Ghana with 
$45,200,000, and Angola with $40,- 
600,000. —H. K. 


SUDANESE OFFICIAL NAMED TO UN UNIT-- UN 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold has 
announced the appointment of Mekki Abbas, 
the very able managing director of the 
Sudan Gezira Board, as executive secre- 
tary of the newly-established UN Economic 
Commission for Africa. 


Mr. Abbas had a distinguished career 
in the Sudanese Ministry of Education, as 
a newspaper editor, and in the constitu- 
tional development of the Sudan before he 
became head of his government's million- 
acre cotton development project. 


The Economic Commission for Africa is 
the fourth such commission established by 
the UN; others cover the Far East, Latin 
America, and Europe. The first session 
of the new body will be held at its new 
headquarters in Addis Ababa beginning 
December 29, 1958, 


U.S. CONCERN ACTIVE IN NEW BAUXITE PLANT-- 

American-owned Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation has joined with French, Brit- 
ish, and Swiss interests in a $135 million 
project to develop bauxite deposits and 
produce alumimm in French Guinea, 


The new corporation -- to be called the 
FRIA (Compagnie Internationale pour la 
Production de 1l'Alumine), will construct 
and operate one of the world's largest 
plants for the reduction of bauxite and 
production of aluminum, 


THE PERENNIAL SEARCH FOR OIL--An 11,000- 
000 acre concession in Portuguese Guinea 
that includes offshore as well as onshore 
acreage has been awarded to Standard Oil 
of New Jersey by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. If production is achieved, Stand- 
ard will split the profits with Portugal 
50-50...Drillings to explore the possi- 
bility of oil deposits have begun at 
Cabinda, the Angola enclave between the 
Belgian and French Congo. The prospect- 
ing concession has been awarded the US- 
owned Cabinda Gulf Oil Company...The 
Shell-BP Petroleum Development Company 
of Nigeria has announced that it had 
abandoned the well which it began dril- 
ling in March 1958 in the Calabar Pro- 
vince of the Eastern Region. No traces 
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of oil or gas had been found at the final 
depth of 11,312 feet. 


ETHIOPIAN OFFICIALS VISIT USSR--Four prom- 
inent Ethiopian officials -- Minister of 
Trade andIndustry Abebe Retta, Secretary 
General of the Economic Assistance Com- 
mittee Belaye Abebe, Chamber of Commerce 
Secretary-General Idriss Soleiman, and 
Private Secretary to the Minister of Com- 
merce Assefa Habtou -- have just returned 
from a visit to the Soviet Union, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia. They went, at 
the invitation of the three governments, 
to discuss trade possibilities. It was 
the first visit of any Ethiopian Minister 
in office to the USSR. 


IFC TO BACKSTOP MERCHANT BANK OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA--The International Finance Corpor- 
ation, an affiliate of the World Bank, 
has established informal working arrange- 
ments with the Merchant Bank of Central 
Africa, Ltd., to cooperate in the study 
and financing of private industry in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This is the first such understanding which 
the IFC has reached with a bank in Africa 
since its establishment in 1956 to pro- 
vide investment capital for productive 
private enterprise, mainly in the less 
developed countries and in cases where 
normal private channels could not pro- 
vide all the capital required, 


TO STUDY AFRICAN OPPORTUNITIES--A program 
to stimulate private overseas investment 
in Africa was announced recently by the 
Stanford Research Institute, a not-for- 
profit organization affiliated with Stan- 
ford University. 


The new African program, made possible 
by funds from private industries and foun- 
dations, will compile information on in- 
vestment opportunities throughout Africa. 


In charge of the African program is 
William B, Dale, an international econo- 
mist and Director of the Institute's Wash- 
ington office. Further information may 
be obtained from the Stanford Research 
Institute, 711 - 14th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. —H. K. 
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BENIN BRONZES OF NIGERIA 


ENIN BRONZES were carried to Europe as scrap 
and curiosities 60 years ago from Western Ni- 
geria. Today they are collectors items, worth thou- 
sands. Quickly recognized as masterpieces, the figures 
which had once adorned the ancient Benin royal palace 
have become famous after an eclipse of two and a half 
centuries. 

The bronzes were cast in Benin, one of West Africa’s 
most powerful ancient kingdoms. Early Dutch travel- 
lers in the seventeenth century described Benin as a 
city whose avenues stretched out to the distance, seven 
or eight times wider than Amsterdam’s largest street. 
The palace itself was a multitude of buildings con- 
nected by miles of long colonnades whose wooden pil- 
lars were covered with bronze plaques depicting Benin’s 
history, the ruling obas, wars, animals and flowers. 
Fifty years later another traveler found the city in 
ruins and the bronzes had disappeared. Although Benin 
was subsequently rebuilt, the bronzes never again 
decorated the palace. 

In 1897 the original bronzes were stumbled upon by 
the British Punitive Expedition, which came to Benin 
to depose the Oba for the ambush and death of a 
British party the previous year. The bronzes lay in 
obscure storehouses in the palace yards, buried under 
two centuries of accumulated soil and sand. They were 
carried off as souvenirs and indemnity and shipped 
to London. Out of these spoils grew three major col- 
lections, as well as many smaller ones, as the true 
value of the pieces was established. Two large collec- 
tions are in England; the third went to Berlin and 
was evacuated to Silesia during World War II, where 
it vanished eastward. 

At first, skeptical Europeans were mystified by the 
superb artistry and technical skill which the bronzes 
clearly demonstrated. An early theory was that the art 
was brought by the Portuguese who first reached 
Benin in 1472 (some of the figures were clothed in 
the Portuguese garb). But according to Bini oral tra- 
dition, the art had been learned from fellow-Africans 
in the thirteenth century. Oba Oguola, king of Benin, 
imported a master artisan in 1280 from neighboring 
Ife, where the Yoruba excelled at bronze casting, so 
the story goes. 

The Yoruba themselves are thought to have brought 
their acquired skill to West Africa from the east in 
the great migration, according to their own tradition, 
where they possibly learned the art from Egypt in 
the time of the Pharaohs. Twentieth century dis- 
coveries of bronzes at Ife verify tradition that the 
Yoruba there possessed the technique before it was 
brought to Benin. 

Gradually Benin replaced Ife as the center of art. 
Benin bronze masters were housed in special quarters 
near the royal palace and worked for the Oba only, 
on pain of death. They used the “lost wax” or cire 
perdue method of the Yoruba. Casting in this method 
involved forming a roughly shaped mud figure and 
molding the finished form in wax over this base. The 
whole thing was covered with a thick mud crust, with 
openings in the bottom. After the mud hardened, the 
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D‘Arcy Galleries piece was heated in a furnace until the wax melted 
Warrior (12” high). Benin chiefs and obas wore pleated kilt-like and ran out the holes. The mold was buried bottom-up 
skirts, knotted over one hip with a bronze mask tied to it. in moist earth. In the meantime, metal—usually a 
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L. Head of King (8” high). The naturalistic form of this head, which 
is estimated to date from the fifteenth century, is reminiscent of the 
Ife style from which Benin bronzes derive. Note the tribal markings 
on the forehead. R. Head of Queen Mother (19” high). In the early 
sixteenth century, Oba Esigie instituted the rank of Queen Mother 
for his mother Idia, and for her glorification the first bronzes were 
cast with high tapering headdresses. This specimen is one of five 
known and is remarkable for its power. 


University Museum, Philadelphia 


combination of copper and zine or copper and tin— 
was heated in crucibles over a fire blown up with 
leather bellows. The molten mixture was poured into 
the buried mold and, when it cooled, the mold was dug 
up and the mud chipped away, leaving the finished 
metal inside. Final polishing and filing completed the 
figure. 

Much the same technique is practiced by craftsmen 
in Benin today. But as the city declined over the cen- 
turies so did the quality of its art, and the prized 
pieces are those dating from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

Benin bronzes aroused public interest here when a 
stolen figure of a warrior, valued at $6,000, turned up 
recently in a New York store. The proprietor had 
bought it for $2.00. The figure, which dates from the 
sixteenth century, was stolen from the noted American 
sculptor Paul Manship, who says some of the Benin 
pieces would be impossible to cast in New York today. 
He is particularly impressed by the ability to use the 
lost wax method of casting in an equatorial country. 


“I know from my own experience how difficult it is to 
work with wax in hot weather, to make it hold its 
shape without ‘drooling’. Nigerians should take great 
pride in the accomplishments of their bronze-casting 
ancestors.” 

Nigerians do, and would like to repatriate some of 
the artistic remains of old Benin that were carried to 
Europe as trophies of the punative expedition. To this 
end, the Nigerian Government established an Antiqui- 
ties Service in 1943, with plans to build a Central 
Nigerian Museum at Benin for the bronzes. It hopes 
to buy back Benin works that are placed on sale from 
time to time, but the program is burdened by insuffi- 
cient funds and by the fact that most Benin pieces 
abroad already are part of permanent museum col- 
lections. At the same time, precautions have been 
taken to prevent any new excavations of ancient Ni- 
gerian art from being carried off. Through this dual 
program of purchase and excavation, the Service hopes 
to eventually build up the modest collection of Benin 
works now in its possession. —S.A.B. 


L. Oba with Attendants (18” high) and R. Oba Making Offering 
(19” high). Bronze plaques like these adorned the wooden columns 
of the Benin royal palace, representing various obas and courtiers 
and portraying scenes from battles. In the eighteenth century they 
were taken down and 250 years later found stored in an outbuilding 
of the palace where sandy soil that had drifted over them is still 
visible in some of the plaques. The British took the plaques to Europe 
and they are now highly valued by collectors. 


University Museum, 
Phi phia 
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ASSEMBLY BOOK OFFERED FREE TO AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT READERS 


On May 1, 1958, sixty-four 
people gathered at Arden House, 
Harriman, New York, for the 
Thirteenth American Assembly. 
For three days they discussed 
The United States and Africa— 
American political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural relationships 
with the countries of Africa— 
and on the fourth day issued a 
Final Report of findings and 
conclusions. This 250-page vol- 
ume was prepared as_ back- 
ground for the national Assem- 
bly discussions and includes the 
text of the Final Report. 


By special arrangement with 
the American Assembly, the 
book is now available to AF- 
RICA SPECIAL REPORT read- 
ers at no charge. To receive your 
copy, simply print your name 
and address on the post card in- 
serted between pages 8 and 9 of 
this issue, and drop the card in 
the mail. 


THE UNITED STATES AND AFRICA: 


Africa remains the continent of colonialism par excel- 
lence; in an era of anti-colonialism the consequences 
which flow from that fact are inescapable. 


Rupert Emerson 
Chapter 1, The Character of American Interests in Africa 


While France and Britain may continue to carry the 
greater part of the burden in their African territories, the 
decision as to how public capital is to be secured by the 
newly independent countries is already before the United 
States and the West. 


Andrew M. Kamarck 
Chapter 5, The African Economy and International Trade 


The United Nations has been described as a mirror 
which reflects the rise of African issues. It is now evident, 
however, that the UN is far more than a mirror. It has 
a direct impact on Africa which has mounted steadily 
for nearly a decade. 


Vernon McKay 
Chapter 3, External Political Pressures on Africa Today 


It will be long before the differences which have been 
imposed on the peoples of Africa by the colonial powers 
lose their sharp edges. Economically and politically, as 
well as culturally, bonds have been established which may 
well continue to be regarded as advantageous by both 
the former colony and the metropolitan power. 


Rupert Emerson 
Chapter 1, The Character of American Interests in Africa 
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